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A WALK WITHOUT 


Over the Sabbath's holy underground, 
Never to stray too far beyond the door, 

I sever every church and street-loud sound 
With thoughts of what I'm down here for, 


Thought comes into my front mind 
And slides smoothly to my tongue. 

I spit and weight a grass blade down 
That all day grew toward the sun, 


And listen for a moment while I fuse 

Noise without with that within my head, 

Then cross a thought with sharper outer sound, 
Then two thoughts are instead, 


Dreams wake in sound, The carriage 

That we rest in is a bed 

Moved toward our nightly marriage 

Where only one thought fills two sleepy heads, 


It must become a thought we broke in two, 
Sleep cannot be some place of no sound, 

I walk beyond the garden from the last. 
Present moments are a pleasant task, 


Patience causes waiting to endue 
Thoughts with quietness demure, 
And mind becomes a closing gate 
Swung on this silence I'll endure. 


---Harold Lee Fleming 














HAIKU 


Thus, a winter leaf, 
the old man -- he has nothing 
and yet he has all, 


Cat in no one's yard 
licks peace and eternity: 
next life I'll have time. 


---Vincent Ferrini 


AT SEA 


Paris, a vessel, rides in the glass at anchor: 

so I sit at your table, drinking to you. 

I drink so long that at last my heart dismays you, 

so long that Paris at last swims in its tears, 

so long that it finally sets out for the distant haze 
that hides the world from us, where every You is a bough, 
from which I hang like a leaf, that silently sways. 


---Paul Celan 
(translated from the French by Cid Corman) 


two poems: 
BOUT WITH BURNING 4 


I have tossed hours upon the tides of fever, 
And, reeling with the billows of my blood, 
Have sounded gulfs of nightmare to discover 
Where devilfish of dank delirium feed. 

Here while my boat of body burnt has drifted, 
Along her sides crawled tentacles of crabs 
Sliming her timbers; on the waves upwafted 
Crept water rats to gnaw her ropes and ribs. 


Crashing, she has dived, her portholes choking 
With weed and ooze, the swirls of black and green 
Gulping her inch by inch, the seagulls' shrieking 
Sieved depth through depth to silence. Till blast- blown, 
I in my wreck beyond storm's charge and churning 
Have waked marooned upon the coasts of morning. 


CEREMONY 


I can preserve your letters, not your love, 
As I might keep your likeness, not your life 
For souvenir. Shades fluttered on and off 
The wall proclaim at least that they derive 
From substances, while these at most, 
These scrawls, are charms invoked upon 
My grief and loneliness, but grace alone 

Is the one means of grace---and grace is lost, 
So, offering these follies up, these tokens 
Of tokens in this fable of a fire 

Upon an altar no man's structure likens, 

I gesture beyond gesture to explore 

For sign or symbol till sheer lack of any 
Has clothed my nakedness in ceremony. 


---Vassar Miller 


CUBISTS 


They will sliver the eye to sandwiches 

and knuckle the mind with fists of space. 

Look, the figure struggles within its chinese puzzle 

hanging suspended like 
one times one in a vacuum, 

The mind's eye hangs 

on a cone's point and euclid's formulas weave 

the chalk line of sanity to smooth down 

the slide of the emotions into another's eyes, 


---Ronald Voigt 














THE THIRD DOMINION 


I remember green, 

The new planet had a coat of it. 

Turning in proud circles, heedless ofa jealous eye, 
Earth became the third dominion, 


Amber, too, is familiar. 

Mostly, the feeling is of warmth, 

A glow of maturity, emanating from acore of well-being. 
Allaying hunger, the sensation endured. uf 


But purple is dominant; 

An insidious intruder, seeping through in slowdegrees, 
Before awareness became fixed, 

The growing dark was there, 


---William J. Noble 


MELVILLE 


He sits beside a window of despair-- 

an open window, set in summer heat, 

He sees the wall across, a blank, the air 
heavy with dust and all a city's weight. 

Faces are on the wall, a hanging valley, 

a pool that saw a fragile legend fall. 

Far, far and high above the stranger alley ‘ 
he hears voice answer voice; he hears the call 
to hours of blue and olive, hours of slumber, 
till twilight deepens on a human feast, 

It is the pool his flesh cannot forget. 

It is the valley he may not remember. 


---Richard Ashman 


AGO 


And there were regions in 
those days 
where a knight did not go, 
but dragons had a different 
name then, 
being less pitiful. 


Now there are knights 
and nights in my town 
which go anywhere, 


dragons being what they are 
these days. 


---Robert Vaughan 


two poems: 
IF HE SINGS IT 
(for Robert Creeley) 


Not the degradations 
of a metronome 


or the mere contriving 
of better mousetraps 


But an architecture 
of pauses 


and evidence 
like a footprint. 

















THE KNOT IN THE WOOD 
(for Hugh MacDiarmid) 

Here I would praise 

the knot in the wood 


across the grain 
making the carpenter curse 


where a branch sprang out 
carrying life to the flower. 


---Gael Turnbull 


IF HE SINGS IT, reprinted permission of Civ/n; 
THE KNOT IN THE WOOD, reprinted permission 
of Origin. For review of Gael Turnbull's book 
of poems, THE KNOT IN THE WOOD, See re- 
view supplement, 


two poems: 
AUTUMNAL 


This is a homespun happiness: 
Scurries of rain on a dull day, 

Brown scent from a peat fire, 

Curtains drawn on the chills that press 
On the panes from the green bay, 

On the heart from the grey hour. 


This is a rough homespun husk 

Cradling joy the rare star, 

Lit with joy in its coarse weft. ? 
A bloom lies on the wet dusk; 

Cold fissures the sky's spar: 

Only the star, superb, is left. 


CONFLUENCE 


The whole world bottlenecks to longing: straw 
Gold after harvest, morning's brilliant pledge, 
The room's treasures, dog's appealing paw 
Squeeze and converge into the wafer wedge 

Of want impersonal with singleness: 

Eternity cast to the winds for a single hour; 
Infinity lost in an eden of foot-square space; 
Mind streamlined to one blind thought and power 
Canalised wholly in straining moveless race. 


Till some one joy breaks through: loved word 
In vivid writing, recalled tone or glance, 

Self lives again and all delight is heard 

In present song while present blessings dance, 


---J. Phoenice 


three poems: 
BASTET 


To the Ptolemaic chisel-wielder 

Who sculpted this (inevitably) profiled 

Bas relief, it was most natural 

That a cat should sit for a god, 

We are forced by his art to concur, 

This is a head that might have looked 

At Pharoahs with more than human aplomb, 


The clean, efficient skull, lightly furred, 
Crisp leaf-ear, unprognathous jaw, 

Functional as a trap, and the cruel mouth 
Eschew the luxury of sentiment, The stone eye 
Looks out on a world deficient in will, 














If we must embody our divinities, 
This chiseled cat-god may hold its own 
With anthropomorphs whose deity is marred 
By comic lusts or petty rages. Here 

is the distance we expect from gods, 


Pitiless, remote, watching with lidless eye 
the spectacle of human folly, moved 

Only by inexorable whim to cut down 

Child or sinner with quick granite paw. 


VENUS ARRIVING 


Her land-approach lacks subtlety -- 
This quattrocento pin-up from the sea. 
Clearly she knows who she is and what 
She has come for, She is Eve 


Confronting Adam with contingencies 

Beyond his tutelage. Paraphernalia 

Of shell, porpoises, pandering waves 

Cannot distract from the eye-catching center, 
Yet she binds attention with a coy gesture, 


No one suspects her of having 

Thought except with glands, 

Yet her posturings are no less incisive 
For that. She pleads love's awkwardness 
And disarray -- snake of blown curl, 
Knees bent in lying submission, 

She burns, this unambiguous girl-gift, 
Through all cool sufficiencies. 


HELEN 


No man can feel it-- 
The aplomb women are born to. 


For all his noise 

the headlines 
Proclaiming his wars and bruiting 
His politics, the clatter of money, 
And his roostering to be heard 
Above the noise 

he knows 

Noise will not endure, 


Take any woman listening 
To any man's half-arrogant, half- 
Whimpering recitative of hopes 
And speculations -- | 

sympathy 
Puckers in her brows but she 
Is preoccupied, 


Not that she scorns 
The comfortable and luxurious prizes -- 
These she plucks with an easy 
Unconcern for origins and machinery. 


Women play in and out 
Among these things, centered 
On ponderous cycles of gestation 
And birth 
(the long waiting is theirs 

After man's instant and half- 
Attentive ritual role) 

knowing 
These will endure, casually 
As roses, silently as stars, 


---Barriss Mills 


We are pleased to announce the forthcoming pub- 
lication of Barriss Mills' second book of verse, 
by Erewhon Press, sometime this year. This 
is anevent we shall look forward to with intense 
personal pleasure, as Barriss Mills' first collec- 
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tion, THE BLACK AND WHITE GEOMETRY, was 
Sparrow's own Vagrom Chapbook #3, and has en- 
joyed, and still enjoys, a fine reputation among 
both readers and critics, Watch the little mags 
for title and date of publication of this new book, 
which will be worth having. 


two poems: 
A HYMN AT COMMON TERMS 


Lord, do not blind us with light of magnificence, 
nor put out the eyes that would see to praise, 
I do not beseech you, lord, I demand, for we have 
come to terms, 

We both know that I 
created you, as you did me, 

We are one, 

So in our cold, and our snow smother, 
piling my corners, driving over my sills, 
I exult, and you must exult in me. 
This business of worship for both of us, lord, 
is zest far more than zeal, 


A GRACE AT THE NINTH MEAL 


Few can ward off the force of habit, 
(not missing what they have not had) 
and habit broken, fathers anger, 
mistrust, blind fears, 
We have lived now 
three days away from powers (called so) 
which storms destroy at one exultant leap, 
As grace: 
I thank my god for breaking through at 
closer terms, 


---Theodore Enslin 
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THE JOURNEY 


When it was silent: when the river was 

the sound only; that day my twelve-year old 
grandmother and her father set forth 

from the further shore: birch-bark, perhaps, 
and strong, resilient, broad, the canoe; 

no sound, but soft cat-lapping Columbia 
waves; no Vancouver, much, but the fort. No 
roar of continual cars: no interstate bridge. 


She made good camp, they say, in the red 
sundowns, as far as the hundred-some-miles 
to the mouth. I see her moving about with 
frugal supplies in the silence; against 
sunset, the camp-fire a coin in a furnace... 


Continual is the journey: and beyond that 

time, past barriers: over the over one hundred 
years, and beyond the clangor of progress, 

we resume the journey past sunset, toward morning, 


---Willis Eberman 


*MOWING THE LAWN 


Across the sheen mdwhirl of daisies 
glazing the cordial flur of sun, 

spun in lower dark of worm, 

turned to upper curve of bird wing-- 


*from YOU AND MODERN POETRY, by George 
Abbe, a book in preparation for the University 
of Michigan Press. ‘Mowing The Lawn" re- 
printed through the courtesy of the Colorado 
Quarterly, 








birds around, branches dancing, 
lance of steel in daisies shorn; 
storm of gold in green vortex; 
reflex: hurry, love, and humming. 


Metal, metal, tender in cutting, 
whetting the edge of all men's summers; 
wonder of Junes, the hot spores 

stored at the root; the sticking soil. 


Grass, grass, green as my heart-beat 
fleet with the hurry of Jesus' pain; 

rain of his pleasure, cut grass leaping, 
deep as his freshness along men's veins-- 


green as his vortex of pity cut, 

shut from the earth of answering love. 
Give, earth; teach; rejoin my brain 

to his thought, his gold daisy clash 


brash as sun and humus scent, 

blended of spore and love and heat, 
sweet-clicking, low, and metal bright 
as the tight nails I rip free 


from his tree of death, his builder hands, 
glad that the concept of crucifix 
is myth; there is only his joyous striding. 


The tone here is one of passionate reverence, 
and a revelling in that mood -- obviously an atti- 
tude employed often in the sentimental poetry of 
the past. But there is much departure from es- 
tablished norms in the dart and shock of idea 
(for example, typing in machinery with mercy 
and divine love}-- but such consideration belongs 
to our next chapter. The tone I have used is 
close to Isabella Gardner's in its means and in- 
tention: the effect is cumulative, through the 
piling up of similar or onomatopoetic sound, My 
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lines are more exactly and familiarly tetrameter 
than hers; but the main point I wish tomake here 
is that I hope, at least, that the regularity of my 
metre does not harm the poem; (Miss Gardner 
avoids this danger beautifully by camouflaging 
the pattern.) One thing that helps me is that I 
have used no rhymes; this makes the piece flow 
and blend without obvious mechanical jolts at 
line-ends; but most significant for our discuss- 
ion here, I have tried to reinforce my form with 
two techniques I call "reverse rhyme" and "'in- 
terlocking rhyme," -- and, I hope, so subtly. 
that it has not been noticed by the reader, 


Historically, the emphasis in poetry has been on 
sound at the end of the line, But there are two 
strong positions inany unit of thought: beginning 
and ending. It has occurred to me that the start 
of the line has been neglected and should be 
strengthened. I have therefore attempted re- 
verse rhyme -- couplet or alternate rhymes, 
(full, slant, half, or assonant) coming some- 
where in the first foot; and to further encourage 
this blending and balance, this underscoring of 
two positions rather than one, I essay the inter- 
locking rhyme in which the last word of one line 
rhymes (full, slant, half, or assonant) with the 
first word or some part of the first foot of the 
next line, mae ages ree aK 








Taking the first stanza: ''daisies'"', the last word 
in the first line, ties in slantwise with glazing" 
at the beginning of the next line; likewise, ''worm!'' 
at the close of line three has an assonant rela- 
tionship with ''turned'"' at the start of line four, 
In these two cases it is the first syllable of the 
first foot of a line which rhymes with the last 
word of line three, has its sound picked up in the 
third syllable of the fourth line, "as the tight 
nails I rip free,'' Or the tie-in may be with the 
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second syllable of that first foot of the line. 
Thus, the desirable flexibility is maintained. 


In like manner, the reverse rhyme may drift in 
and out of the poem ina leisurely manner, 'Met- 
al'' (line one) is picked up by ''whetting"' (line two) 
in stanza three; but lines four and five drop the 
reverse rhyme and employ only the interlocking. 
In the fifth stanza the interlocking rhyme is 
dropped abruptly at the end of the third line, (af- 
ter "love-give" unites lines two and three) and 
we have "'give''(first syllable) attaching itself to 
"his'', the second syllable of the foot ''to his", 
at the start of the next line; the interlocking is 
temporarily gone, 


Of course, the reverse rhyme may be used more 
regularly throughout the poem, as the interlock- 
ing is here, but variations are needed to avoid 
any hint of the too methodical, 


In this and many similar attempts by a wide 
range of poets (I have in mind especially a re- 
cent conversation with Archibald MacLeish) 
modern verse hopes to permit form to becomea 
oneness, to achieve identity with meaning and 
tone, as the sky permits color-through-light not 
only to express but become itself-- rather than 
to impose form upon material like the stamping 
of an image upon acoin, --- by George Abbe 





WE ARE PLEASED TO ACCEPT 
(Little Magazine Feature Number Five) 


by Lilith Lorraine, Editor of Flame 


Asa welcome change from writing specific rea- 
sons for rejection for each poem submitted to 
us, (asis our custom), we now propose to search 
our soul ina sincere effort to put into words our 
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seemingly elusive reasons for acceptance, 


Since only one mind is involved in our choices, 
being the same one, which with no outside assis- 
tance, conducts every detail connected with 
FLAME, except the printing, I shall in deference 
to truth, for the remainder of this article, drop 
the editorial ''We''. However, in the most im- 
portant sense, the ''We'"' is eternally present, 
For my choices have been determined by long 
years of the study of poetry, in every possible 
field, in schools, colleges, under major poets, 
in life itself-- perilous, adventurous, serene -- 
in 20 years or more of writing it, publishing it, 
lecturing about it, teaching it, and keeping al- 
ways in the forefront of my thinking the solicited 
and unsolicited opinions of literally thousands of 
poets, nonpoets, poet-lovers and poet-haters, 
concerning the Queen of the Arts, 


To say that one can remain uninfluenced by such 
opinions, to assert that one's mind, even the edi- 
torial mind, is not constantly modified and often 
transformed by them, granted that such a mind 
keeps itself fluid and open to change, would be 
absurd, In that sense, therefore, the use of the 
personal pronoun, as indicating a unique and dis- 
sociated entity, is a misnomer, But in a literal 
sense, I shall use the first person singular, as 
subject to the above qualifications, 


In selecting from among the 500 to 1000 poems 
per quarter submitted to FLAME, the 25 or 30 
we have space to publish, I have been guided 
first by the implications apparent in the name of 
the magazine. Life, to me, is an ever burning 
flame, and when the flame dies, there is only 
death. Much modern poetry is dead. If I in 
some small way, can add a spark to help rekin- 
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dle that flame, to restore courage and reawaken 
sincere emotion, to bring back the "lust for life'' 
and the passion for eternity, if I caninany small 
measure change the suicidal march of man to 
oblivion, into a spiritual revolution against ut- 
ter boredom -- which state has been fostered and 
perhaps created by the surrender of the arts to 
the pressures of mechanization -- I shall feel 
well repaid. 


The dying of the 'flame" in poetry has been ap- 
parent tome for many years, but never so much 
as of late, when my mail from every quarter of 
the world, and especially from non-poetreaders, 
(FLAME boasts a larger subscription list of 
these, we believe, than many similar publica- 
tions, since we have made definite efforts to 
reach beyond the ivory tower,) is filled with 
statements that poetry no longer communicates 
anything, inspires anyone, and is devoid of its 
ancient wonder, surprise, excitement, and sin- 
cerity. Hundreds of correspondents (inthe upper 
cultural brackets and professions,) especially 
deplore the absence of these qualities which have 
always distinguished the enduring poetry of the 
past. They deplore it particularly in the publi- 
cations which pose as the sanctum sanctorums 
of the art, and which we are told by the critics, 
commentators, explicators, and asses whom we, 
with equal asininity, permit todo our thinking for 
us, must be regarded as the ultimate tribunals 
before which all poets must come for judgment. 


But there isa growing and wholesome indication 
that the infallibility of the Balaamites is being 
seriously questioned, and that the evenmore le- 
thal weaponof satiric laughter will prove its fi- 
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nal undoing, It is a healthy sign that there will 
be no swing back to stereotyped romanticism to 
discover that the modern reader is willing to take 
the most daring of contemporary moderns into 
his heart, to accept his most exotic flights of 
imagery, and his most rebellious repudiations 
of an age that is dead. But he refuses to confuse 
decapitated prose and punctuational dystrophy 
with elegiac elegance. Likewise, he refuses to 
regard the fear of emotion as virility, or the ter- 
ror of expressing a sincere conviction as evi- 
dence of seraphic aloofness from the anthills, 
The reader still expects the poet to fulfill his 
manifest destiny, as he has always done in the 
past, of being the first to man the barricades of 
change and the bastions of spiritual rebellion, 
the first to raise his voice against the enemies 
of freedom in the Marsellaise of Man, He does 
not expect him to sit sneering under his ivory 
dome, hurling the imprecationof ''Crusader" a- 
gainstevery fellow-poet who fights witha broken 
sword the old, old battle of Valhalla, the gods a- 
gainst the giants, and who knows, despite all por- 
tents to the contrary, that the gods will win. 


In accepting poems for FLAME, therefore, I 
look for the following qualities: first, LIFE, as 
characterized by emotional virility, sincerity as 
evidenced by craftsmanlike spontaneity, lyricism 
as opposed to horrifically mutated grammar and 
aborted prose. Tome poetry is still music, plus 
mind, Obvious meaning, I must admit, is some- 
times secondary to me, for as I once wrote in a 
poem of which I have 200 reprints, "I have loved 
words for their music alone,'"' I am not afraid 
of words, neither do Iexcommunicate adjectives, 
nor swing to the opposite extreme of Victorian 
verbosity. Iam also quite capable through my 
familiar spirit, the imp of the perverse, of ac- 
cepting certain poems which are masterpieces 
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of obfuscation, just to hear the howls of protest 
that will immediately burst forth above my not 
unprotected head, I also take fiendish delight in 
featuring many poems which have been rejected 
over and over by many excellent and often dis- 
criminating editors, merely to see what will hap- 
pen when we throw these morsels to the public. 
What has been my amazement todiscover that in 
at least 90% of such cases, we have been swamped 
with letters of approval and requests to reprint 
in organs of known discrimination. Thus over 
and over "the stone that the builders rejected'"' 
becomes the head of the cornice. 


KHER KKK KKK KK KK 


The SPARROW Magazine is edited and published 
by Felix Stefanile, at P.O. Box25, Flushing 52, 
New York, An irregular quarterly of verse, we 
cordially invite manuscripts and subscriptions, 
50 cents the copy, $2.00 for four issues, No 
payment is made for material published except 
in contributor's copies, (2). All rights to re- 
print are reserved to the authors, and custom- 
ary credit must be given to the magazine. Sel- 
ma Stefanile is Assistant Editor of SPARROW. 
Patron subscriptions are invited, at eight dol- 
lars and up, and entitle the donor toall Sparrow 
publications, including the current Vagrom chap- 
books, a continuing series. Our Patrons: Rich- 
ard Ashman, W. S. Allen, Emma B, Mills, 
Lawrence Lipton, Genevieve S. Giannicchi, and 
Helen M, Rainsford. March, 1956. 


THE KNOT IN THE WOOD, by Gael Turnbull, 
The Revision Press, 50 cents, Write to Ray- 
mond Souster, 28 Mayfield Avenue, Toronto, 
Canada, 





A modest, attractively mimeographed pamphlet 
of neat, ironic poetry. Turnbull's style is clear 
and terse, witha strictness of measure and met- 
aphor which belies the apparent free cast of the 
lines. A great deal of muscleis here, and much 
seeing that is saying. We always look forward 
to reading this young man's work, 


FOR WHAT TIME SLAYS, by Raymond Souster. 
Privately mimeographed. No price listed. 


Souster barrels his poems at you, like a man at 
a bowling session, forward moving, full of im- 
pact, urgent, and not too concerned with how he 
looks doing it. There is a certain brutality to 
the best of his work, of which the plain, severe- 
ly mimeographed format in which his poems ap- 
pear is a factual indication, His is a savage 
world, the concrete jungle of modern life, full 
of agony, envy and frustration, All that brick, 
it is the clarity of asunless day, with life regis- 
tered photographically, massively, and without 
hope. The long line which Souster seems topre- 
fer for most of his diatribe is adapted to this 
grouchy art, but we remember the exquisite 
small poems better, and the insolent little beau- 
ties make us wish that Souster would spend just 
a bit more time on his art, and less on his anger. 


FERRINI & OTHERS, Nessuno Press (?) 3 Li- 
berty Street, Gloucester, Mass, $1, 00 


An anonymously presented collection of poems 
by such recognizable elements as Ferrini, Ol- 
son, Corman and Creeley. We hesitate to rec- 
ognize any others. The flamboyant humility is 
somewhat robbed bythe Ferrini part of the title, 
but the reading is rewarding, including Cid Cor- 
man's nearly perfectly constructed poem, ''Dove 
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Sta Memoria," and Charles Olson's hauntingly 
lovely "the ring of, " an unabashed Venus-song. 
Good buy. 


IMPORTANT NOTE, The Collected Poems of 
Irving Layton, a book of about 140 pages selling 
for $2.50is to be published very soon by Jonathan 
Williams, as Jargon #18, Title: THE IMPROVED 
BINOCULARS. Layton is the foremost poet in 
Canada today. Not to buy this book is to commit 
some sort of poetic sin. Send to Box 344, High- 
lands, North Carolina: Jargon. 


DEMON IN LOVE, by Horatio Colony. The 
Hampshire Press, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. No 
price listed, 


Poor ear mars this painstakingly wrought blank- 
verse narrative concerning the analyses of evil. 
"A" for effort. 


IMPORTANT NOTE: recommended reading , 
"The Structure of Poetic Rhythms, " (in relation 
to an oral poetry) by Cid Corman, In Origin 
XVIL The poem created by the voice directly. 
This is a critical and creative examination of 
our present ideas on poetic measure, with a 
step in the direction of a vocable prosody more 
in keeping with the form of poetry as related to 
voice, 


A HOUYHNHNM'S SCRAPBOOK, new verse 
magazine in the fantastic genre, Richard Ash- 
man, Editor. Bi-annual; 50 cents a copy, $1.00 
a year, but free to New Orleans Poetry Journal 
subscribers. $2.00 a poem, payment, Recom- 
mended, both for submissions, and reading. 
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